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A hOWis WAIbixs 


Original. 

Tue most important part of a modern tale is, to bring 
about an introduction of the hero and heroine, by in- 
venting some accident or other for that purpose, and the 
rest of the story falls in of natural course. Dulcinea 
has a fall, is scented by a ferocious beast, is in other im- 
minent danger, or perchance is caught out in a tremen- 
dous shower, —and some valorous errant coxcomb po- 


litely offers assistance, picks her up insensible and|| 


restores her to animation, drives off the blood-thirsty 
animal at the hazard of his own life, averts from her 
otherwise unprotected form some impending danger, as 
dragging her from the foaming billows, or sheltering 
her from some terrible storm; perhaps they meet at 
some fashionable watering-place, where he restores her 
purposely dropped glove or kerchief —and his part is 
happily accomplished. The maiden — who must of con- 
sequence be as beautiful as a houri — comes to her sen- 
ses, finds out the noble, the generous, the godlike act of 
her champion, and sends him askant a soft glance, which 
he returns with interest; she doubles the dose, and re- 
ceives it back with usury; he gazes upon her, and falls 
in love — she looks upon him, and ditto; he takes a fa- 
vorable opportunity for squeezing her delicate hand — 
and having previously put her digits in ‘squeezable or- 
der,’ she tenders back the pressure; he gazes with de- 
light upon her sylph-like form, and falls deeper in love 
—and as she surveys with admiration his manly form, 
she finds herself as inextricably in the mi—no, no, in 
love. By and by, Alonzo and Melissa meet in her fath- 
er’s garden, set themselves down side by side, and ere 
they rise, have sworn the most solemn oaths of love and 
fidelity. Alonzo ‘takes deep oath’ that he will never 
wed another — Melissa pledges herself never to bestow 
her charms upon any but her dearest lover; then follow 
a score or two of blissful kisses, and they declare it the 
happiest moment of their lives. Now comes the tug of 
war —there is a fracas or two of some sort, for nothing 
else but to prove that ‘the course of true love never did 
run smooth’ —the sly old fox of a father says nay — 
some rival lover, peaceably if it could have been done, 
but forcibly as he was obliged to do it, wilfully and felo- 
niously gets possession of the prize — bnt in the end the 
stars turn true, and all comes right; when the loving 
pair are happily married, and live pleasantly all the rest 
of their lives, which, care is taken to prolong to an un- 
usual period. The story ends. 


By the way, what a confounded lie is that sly remark 
of the poet I have just quoted, about the rough course of 
true love. Pshaw! who believes it! If it were so, what 
an interesting tale, so truly novel, might be made out of 
the loves of two silly fools, who, without possessing any 
more than the ordinary share of the ‘milk of human 
kindness,’ should take it into their heads to fall in love 
with each other, and then happening one sezious obstruc- 
tion, should find a good job for the parson, and get mar- 
ried. Yea, what a capital case that would be, and who 
does not know that such happen almost every day ?— 
Truly the silly lovers of romance must give over this 
foolish idea about the rough course of true love, and let 
reason take the place. Were Ia poet, I would say di- 
rectly to the contrary of all this, and assert that ‘the 
course of true love crer runs smooth’; and were I point- 
ed to hundreds of instances of the almost insurmount- 
able obstacles that intervene between the true lovers and 
the consummation of their most devout wishes, I would 
readily prove them exceptions to which all rules are li- 





| able. A truce, then, to this unromantic saying of the im-|| tainly was not as dark as the dinner-pot, and then again 
jmortal bard, which, however much it may accerd with! on the other hand, it was not as white as chalk; but, 
were I to state it more definitely, I should call it about 


the ideas of a romantic, novel-reading young school-girl, 
|or the quixotic temper of the unfledged beau, is as con-|| half way between them both. Now mind, most kind 
| trary to reason as would be the exploded theory that the 
;moon is made of green cheese — which last I would 
iclearly prove to you false, were it not that I should be 
accused of too prolix a digression from my subject. 


reader, that I lay an exclusive title to these comparisons 
as never before thought of since the days of old Adam; 
|before that time, I have no means of ascertaining.— 
Then as to her features, I believe they were generally 
Having proved, and I think satisfactorily, that the||regular, with the exception of her sweet little nose, 
course of even true love does sometimes run smooth, I|| Which by some mishap or other was set on her face at 
| will turn to another part of this discourse, which, but|/an angle of about thirty-nine degrees fifiy-two seconds 
‘for the palpable necessity of what has gone before, should) E by N. Her eyes were like no other eyes I ever saw ; 
| have appeared in the beginning. |but most of anything Ican think of, they resembled a 
Susan Black was a fine girl—at least, so said her || Couple of bullets stuck in the back side of a roasted po- 
| mother, and who should gainsay her mother? It is true |) tat Susan’s mouth was not slit from ear to ear, but 
\the neighbors sometimes called her black Sukey, and the corners were easily found somewhere on either side 
even had the extreme audacity to assert that this trans- lof the face, although it is true they were in rather a 
position was peculiarly appropriate; but then we know | dangerous proximity to the aforesaid organs of hearing, 
neighbors are always envious in such matters, and more| which, according to immemorial usage, were placed on 
particularly so when they happen to have daughters of | either side of the head. And then as to her form, there 
oan own. What an unhappy passion is envy ! Alas !|| Was nothing very particular about it to need any very 
|it too often predominates in the human bosom, at the ex-| particular description, and as I imagine you are already 
| pense of the happiness of mankiné. A worthy farmer || Wearied with this discourse on her person, and as you 
‘is in good circumstances, has a good farm and stock of'| have doubtless acknowledged the cbject for which I set 
,eattle, and is living finely; his neighbor is filled with|| out — namely, that Susan was a pretty girl—I must 
‘envy, and it is continually rankling in his bosom, until|| ere quit her person for other matters. 
‘the demon gets the upper hand, and prompts him to eons-|] Shouldst be surprisec, most considerate reader, if Su- 
— Black had been blest with beaux in abundance ? — 
desirable beau, and with how much envy — but stop, I) | Certainly not, for where is the rustic belle who has not? 
am digressing. | Susan had not been blessed with a plentiful fortune, but 
It could not be denied that Susan’s features were not||!hat only added to the romance of her attractions.— 
‘exactly so milky looking as some of our beauties ; sn Deng boast of ee ee tg in 
: ‘ ‘ ‘love with some poverty-stricken lass whose ‘ face is her 
es ae ene oo ie a yapenagnponrbes | fortune,’ and romance with all its enticing train is at- 
™ ; ? . . + . . 
‘skin is not indispensable to beauty, any more than it is a tached to the seine idea. epee wat true love, it — 
| sure indication of beauty. Besides, why should this| | be supposed, wound cause a phersharad bachelor to €s- 
significant epithet be applied in reproach to Susan ? for), POUS® @ poor girl, and particularly if he be plentifully 











‘mit some unworthy deed. A pretty belle entraps some 


: Z = | > ie. >it ‘the 2 r? thy « . 
sure it was not her fault, poor girl, that she was fur-| supplied with ‘the ready.’ And why should base, filthy 


wi iho !<~- morelising asin | 

nished with a complexion somewhat nearer the cou! lucre — but heigho ‘ — moralising —"" 

[hue of a thunder-cloud than of snow. How prone peo-| The exact number of fair Susan’s inamoratos I do 

| ple are to laugh at natural defects, and give nicknames || not indeed know, but am told that it was something over 
: ay | _— een ‘ Rot ae ’ 

| for personal deformities, for which the person is in no}, and above half a score, whose ‘company’ she could boast 





| 


wise toblame. While misdemeanors most grave are often | so! having kept. And yet she Was no coquette, for her 
passed by, and the sins of the wicked are forgotten, the | whole demeanor put the insinuation at flight in a mo- 
personal deformities seem to mark for ridicule the un-| ™€t; but she proved steady and consistent even, until 
fortunate, as indelibly as the defects in his mortal car-| | some eatenate accident would intervene, such as wil- 
cass. Who that has been supplied by capricious nature | 0! defatcation of the gents, or some such other unlucky 
with an elephantine proboscis, has not been used to the |mishap, which would nip in the bud all blissful antici- 


‘ dl ‘ Hy ; re 2 ¢ , _ m 
epithet of Nosey 2 Who that has made his appearance | P2tions of the future. As it was, Miss Black, though 


in the world with a humpback that made him resemble || Often sought, aan until the prudent age of 
the dromedary far more than—the camel, has not borne} | thinly nine, EER CONS no other pores than her 
the taunts of his fellow men for ever appearing with his|| “" “known aversion to early marriages, which she was 





Choose not alone a proper mate, 
But proper time to marry. 





About this time there arrived in the pleasant town in 
which our beautiful heroine resided, a man who bore 
\the euphorous name of Immanuel Miller. Didst mind, 
gracious reader, that I did not call him a young man? 


head upon his shoulders? Who that has had his ‘ un-} | me eran wencdyiea _ Set Ae Cpe See 

derstanding warped,’ has not been caricatured like the|| 28 a monteny panty ant antag eee ou sgn 

far famed bandy-legged drummer? Who that —an- j And beside, they were exceedingly imprudent, as both 

other digression ! — I must resume my tale. | Parties ought certainly to be of an age to know what 
; ee | was best for them. Such was Susan’s opinion of early 

But are you not satisfied, kind reader, that Susan Wa || marriages, as expressed in the moral of the poet: 

a fine girl, since in addition to the conclusive testimony || 

of her excellent and impartial mother, you have my || 

own, for I hereby certify to the fact of her,being so? If 

you still entertain a doubt, a single glance at her lovely)! At the period of which I speak, namely, when Susan 

person will satisfy you, be you as incorrigible as the ver-| | was in her fortieth year, an unexpected event, such as 

iest bachelor in the Benedick club. Now in showing her|| the wisest could not foresee, nor the most prudent guard 

to you, do not accuse me of anything like partiality for) against, created anew epoch in her life. What this 

the lady in question, for, kind soul, she is above my | event was, the sequel will unfold. 

reach, or that of anybody else. I must shroud myself, 

under the garb of an historian, and claim your respect| 

for my strict impartiality. 

Of Susan’s complexion I have already spoken. It cer- 
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Alas! Immanuel Miller had counted fifty-two winters, | 
and as many summers, and already did his venerable | 
locks bear evidence of the melancholy fact. In person, 
Immanuel was a short, round, squat-looking man, duck- | 
legged, &c., but nevertheless, he was generally termed 
rather handsome. His eye — but no matter, for Imman- | 

el was as handsome as half the old bachelors of his 





| Susan now took it into her head to faint, but for my 
credit as an historian, I dare not chronicle it as other 
‘thana complete failure. I feel utterly incapable of do- 
| ing anything like justice to the exciting scene which fol- 
lowed, and it must suffice, to relate the permanent re- 


isults. Well, then,— Susan recovered from her surprise 


and pretended faint, and in less than three weeks —| 


age and profession. And what is beauty ?— I beg your | ‘canst believe it? —she was no longer Miss Susan Black, 
pardon, most indulgent reater. Speaking of his profes-| but, forsooth — Mrs Immanuel Miller ? 
sion, Immanuel had for many years followed the exceed- |! a = 


ingly lucrative and honorable business of a travelling || 
tinker, and he was even esteemed an honor to the pro- | 


fession. But his hair was growing gray, and Immanuel 
Miller began to think it was about time to cease his ro- 
ving habits, retire to the shades of private life, and there 
enjoy the remainder of his days in quietude and repose. 


With the ample fortune he had amassed in business he | 


rented a small farm in the town, and hanging up his 
soldering-iron — that honest badge of his worthy profes- 
sion — he resolved to till the earth, and subsist upon the 
fruit thereof like any other gentleman. ‘Thave worked 
long and hard,’ he would say, as he folded his arms and 
contemplated the happy prospects for the future, or built 
what the unimaginative would call his castles in the air, 
‘and it is high time for me to yield my place in business 
to younger aspirants for opulence, and withdraw myself 
from competition, that I may not be accused of favoring 
the spirit of monopoly. Here will Iset me down, and 
here with little labor can I support myself, and sit down 
contented, and rehearse my exploits to my — bunt stop — 
I haint got no children —no—nor wife neither, faith! 
— and —heigho! — and -—’ 

And Immanuel began to look about among the ‘ bonnie 
lassies’ of the place, for one who could with equal grace 
superintend the aflairs of his kitchen, rear up his chil- 
dren in the way they should go, and also ornament his 





parlor. Immanuel wanted not a flaunting belle, with 
ruffles and train, for he had seen too much of the world 
not to despise such trash as unworthy avy moral being. 
Neither did he want a prude, for his nice sense of dis- 
crimination caused him to hold them in utter contempt. 
He knew exactly what he wanted, and he cast his eyes 
about, to see if the town contained such aone. In his 
wide survey, his searching orbs fell on the alluring fea- 
tures and substantial form of Miss Susan Black; and 
having ascertained her character and standing, ‘with 
that decision that ever marked his character, he resolved 
that she should be the one upon whom he would conier 
earthly bliss in the shape of a marriage offer. To Miss 
Black’s, then, he posted with all imaginable speed, lest 
he should unfortunately be cut out, and another should 
bear away the prize, which his pride and honor were 
now staked to attain. Entering the house without a 
great share of ceremony, though almost a perfect stran- 
ger, he espied the object of his tender affections stand- 
ing at a wash-tub, and most industrionsly engaged in 
the laudable employment of cleansing — or, in other 
words, it was washing-day, and Susan was busily en- 
gaged in the usual routine of such a ume, while het 
mother was in one corner, preparing their humble meal. 

‘One might know she was industrious, from her very 
looks,’ thonght Miller, as he saw her through the open 
door, ‘and she aint so homely as mightbe.’ Rushing 
into the cottage, he presented himself to the wondering 
spinster directly across her wash-tub, and from surprise 
on her part and want of breath on his, they stood for a 
moment perfectly silent. He soon, however, broke the 
dreadful silence, and despising all the circumlocutory 
trash in which more romantic lovers delight to dabble, 
he determined to proceed at once to the point, and make 
known his errand without delay. 

© Miss Black,’ said he, still puffing from his recent ex- 
ertion, ‘do you want any brass, copper, or tin —— no, 
no, no, dang it! that aint what I want.’ And our hero 
paused to gather breath and fresh confidence. 

‘La! then what do you want, I wonder,’ asked the as- 
tonished Susan, as she saw her yet uninitiated lover hes- 
itated. 


‘Why, what the deuce doT want,’ ejaculated Imman- | 


uel, ‘but toask you if you will marry me, for I wanta 
wife most confoundedly, and I reckon you will make the 
best one I know of.’ 


1| = ; Se ae Tee 
THE WHITES HORSEMAN. 


\| BY A SOLDIER OF THE REVOLUTION. 


\| 


| 

\| 

| 

| The cry is still, ‘They come!’ 

\} SHAKSPEARE. 





Original. 


\| 
|| Tue heavy tramp of the regulars, as their solid col- 


\| 





\;umns moved amid the darkness toward Concord, was} 


|'country. The hardy yeoman, as he leaped from his pal- 
\|let and glared through the window at the passing show, 


heard with indignation by the waking inhabitants of the} 


|| was at first at a loss to conjecture on what errand these | 


{well-trained warriors had been sent; but instantly re- 
lcollecting that there was a depository of arms and pro- 
| visions at Concord, which the Americans had at much 
trouble, collected together, he made no doubt that this 


/missioned to take possession of them, ‘There wassome- 
| . . . . . 

thing provokingly cruel in the eyes of the Americans, 
|in thus depriving them of the very humble means of de- 





| below Lexington, thata family who had been early made 


lresided. They were up and doing long before the arri- 


}putting on their equipments, and the old man saddled 
} 


lars when they should arrive at Concord, a young man 
drove swiftly up to the door, and bade the volunteers 
zood morning. ‘Captain Roe!’ burst from the lips of 
all present, save one young and blooming lass, who hung 
her head, and sighed deeply. This young man was, ap- 
parently, under thirty years of age; of middling stature, 


and dark eyes, which now gleamed with fire. He spoke 


a few hasty words, in an under tone, to the armed peas- 





he spoken to me,’ sighed the pensive girl. Quick as 
thought, the young Captain sprang to the ground, and 
giving her a nearty embrace, promised to be with her in 


palid face to Heaven, as if engaged in inward prayer.— 


softly said, ‘ I shall never see him more !’ 
toe intends to attack the British army with a handful of 


ly along the by-paths and the main road convinced the 
trembling gir], that the number was not sinall who were 
already up in arms for the defence of their rights, their 
hearth stones, and their liberties. The two females 
shrank into the house oppressed by feelings strange and 
new. 

The young men, with Captain Roe at their head drove 
\|off toward Lexington, and halted at a barn on the road 

side, at the distance of two miles from that village. — 
Here were already assembled about forty youths, whose 
lack of equipments and unmilitary bearing was com- 
|| pensated by sturdy limbs, hard, embrowned visages, 
‘and sinewy arms. 








ifence which they had been able to procure; and, al-| 
though they did not immediately form the resolution of} 
| drawing the blood of these incendiaries, yet the murmur| 
lof disa »probation ran from house to house, until the, 
; whole of the surrounding country had been aroused | 
| from their pillows, and anxiously awaited the result of; 
|their movements. It was in a large building a few miles) 


strong detachment of the British army had been com-| 


lacquainted with the approach of the British hirelings, | 


|valof the troops. The girls assisted their brothers in| 


|the horses for his sons. As these lads were about start-| 
ing for the purpose of watching the career of the regu-, 


jant boys, to which they replied by grasping their firelocks 
and hastily mounting their steeds. ‘ Not one word has! 


afew hours. No answer was returned by the despond- 
ing fair one, but she clenched her hands and raised her! 


There she stood in statue-like silence until the sound of, 
the departing horses’ hoofs had died away. Then turn- 
ing to her mother, who had remained at her side, she; 


: ; : | 
‘Foolish girl,’ answered the old lady in a tone that! 
trembled while it chid, ‘do you suppose that Captain | 


ploughboys ? There will be no fighting, depend upon it.’| 
. . . “” | 
But the sound of approaching horsemen driving swift- 

















‘Now, my dear fellows,’ said Roe, in a hasty, but not 
/an agitated tone, ‘ we are strong enough tomarch. We 
'shallbe joined by others. The Cambridge boys are wide 
jawake, and have gone to Concord already; and I have 
“seen some old men galloping out to enjoy the morning 
air. The country is rising all around us.’ 
| The rude volunteers gave three loud cheers, and at once 
formed in marching order. The little band struck out 
into the high road, but before they had reached Lexing- 
ton, were obliged to turn into a by-way as the rapid ad- 
_ vance of the British, endangered their safety. Having 
jarrived at Lexington, Captain Roe called his men to a 
‘halt, and besought them sooner to sell their lives than be 
‘driven from the position they had taken. This charge 
| appeared to be needless, as they had no intention of fir- 
‘ing upon the enemy, and it was not to be expected that 
the regular troops would assault unofiending men, — 
Whiie this little company was resting behind the village 
church, many squads of Americans dashed by them, on 
their way to Concord, but Captain Roe maintained his 
position with the view of harrassing the enemy if they 
should attempt any violence to the village. Just as the 
morning dawned, the hasty tramp of men was heard by 
the little band, and in a moment afterward, the British 
commander wheeled his steed upon the plain where they 
stood, and waving his sword, commanded them to throw 
down their arms and disperse. The Americans were 
not fast in acknowledging the authority of the ‘epaulet- 
ted caitiff, and, in an instant, a shower of British balls 
cut down nearly half of the little company, and put the 
rest to flight. Captain Roe was among the slain. The 
women and children of Lexington fled from their 
houses over the hills, filling the air with their screams. 
There was one old man by the name of Hezekiah Wy- 
man, the window of whose house overluoked the ground 
where these murders were committed; and no sooner 
did he see his brave countrymen fall, than he inwardly 
devoted himself to revenge the unhallowed slaughter. 
‘Wife,’ said he, ‘is there not an old gun-barrel, some- 
where in the garret ? 


‘I believe there was,’ said she, ‘but pray what do you 
want with it? 
‘T should like to see if it is fit for service,’ replied he, 
if Tam not mistaken, it is good enough to drill a hole 
through a rig’lar.’ 
‘Mercy on me, husband! are you going mad? An 
old man like you—sixty years last November —to talk 
of going to war! Ishould think you had seen enough 
fighting the British already. There lics poor Captain 
Roe and his men bleeding on the grass before your eyes. 
What could you do with a gun? 
The old man made no reply, but ascended the stairs, 
and soon returned with a rusty gun barrel in his hands. 
In spite of his wife’s incessant din, he went to the shop, 
made a stock for it, and put it in complete order for use. 
He then saddled a strong white horse, and mounted 
him. He gave the steed the rein, and directed his course 
toward Concord. He met the British troops returning, 
and was not long in perceiving that there was a wasp’s 
nest about their ears. He dashed so closely upon the 
flank of the enemy that his horse’s neck was drenched 
with the spouting blood of the wounded soldiers. Then 
reining hack his snorting steed to reload, le dealt a see- 
ond death vpon the ranks with his never-failing bullet. 
The tall gaunt form of the assailant, his gray locks 
floating on the breeze, and the color of his steed, soon 
| distinguished him from the rest of the Americans, and 
the regulars gave him the name of ‘ Death on the pale 
horse.’ A dozen bullets whizzed by his head, wken he 
made the first assault, but undismayed, the old patriot 
continued to prance his gay steed over the beads of the 
foot soldiers— to do his own business faithfully, in the 
belief that because others did wrong by firing at him, it 
| would be no excuse for him to do wrong by sparing the 
hireling bullies of a tyrannical government. At length 
a vigorous charge of the bayonet drove the old man and 
|the party with which he was acting, far from the main 
| body of the British. Hezekiah was al-o out of ammuni- 
tion, and was compelled to pick up some on the road, 
| before he could return to the charge. He then came on 

again, and picked off an officer, by sending a slug 

through his loyal brains, before he was again driven off. 
| But ever and anon, through the smoke that curled about 
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the flanks of the detachment, could be seen the white 
horse of the veteran for a moment—the report of his 
piece was heard, and the sacred person of one of his 
Majesty’s faithful subjects was sure to measure his length 
on rebel ground. Thus did Hezekiah and his neighbors 
continue to harrass the retreating foe, until the Earl 
Perey appeared with a thousand fresh troops from Bos- 
ton. The two detachments of the British were now two 
thousand strong, and they kept off the Americans with 
their artillery while they took a hasty meal. Nosooner 
had they again commenced their march, than the pow- 
erful white horse was seen careering at full speed over 
the hills, with the dauntless old Yankee on his back. 
‘Ha!’ -cried the soldiers, ‘ there comes that old fellow 
again, on the white horse! Look out fur yourselves for 
one of us has got to die, in spite of Fate.” And one of 
them did die, for Hezekiah’s aim was true, and his prin- 
ciples of economy would not admit of bis wasting pow- 
der or ball. ‘Throughout the whole of that bloody road 
between Lexington and Cambridge, the fatal approaches 
of the white horseman were dreaded by the trained 
troops of Britian, and every wound inflicted by Heze- 
kiah needed no repeating. But on reaching Cambridge, 
the regulars, greatly to their comfort, missed the old 
man and his horse. They comforted themselves by the 
conjecture that he had, at length, paid the forfeit of his 
temerity, and that his steed had gone home with a bloody 
bridle, and an empty saddle. Notso. Hezekiah had 
only lingered for a moment to aid in a plot which had 
been laid by Amni Cutter, fur taking the baggage oe 
gons and their guards. Amni had planted about fifty 
old rusty muskets under a stone wall, with their muz- 
zles directed toward the road. ‘As the waggons arrived 
opposite this battery, the muskets were discharged, and | 
eight horses, together with some soldiers were sent out} 
of existence. The party of soldiers who had the bag- 
gage in charge, ran to a pund and plunging their mus-| 
kets into the water, surrendered themselves to an old 
woman, called Mother Barberick, who was, at that time} 
digging roots in an adjacent ficld. A party of Ameri- 
cans recaptured the gallant Englishmen from Mother 
Barberick, and placed them in safe keeping. The cap- 
tives were exceedingly astonished at the suddenness of 
the attack, and declared that the Yankees would rise up 
like musquetoes out of a marsh, and kill them. This 
chef @aurre havi. g been concluded, the harrassed sol-| 
diers were again amazed by the appearance of Heze- 
kiah, whose white horse was conspicuous among the 
now countless assailants that sprang from every hill and 
ringing dell, copse, and wood, through which the bleed-| 


| 
ing regiments, like a wounded snake, held their toilsome | 


way. His fatal aim was taken, and a soldier fei] at ev-| 
ery report of his piece. Even after the worried troops 
had entered Charlestown, there was no escape for them | 
from the deadly bullets of the restless veteran. The} 
apalling white horse would suddenly and unexpectedly | 
dash out from a brake, or from behind a rock, and the} 
whizzing of his bullet was the precursor of death. He 
fullowed the enemy to their very boats: and then turn-| 
ing his horse’s head, returned unharmed to his house-| 
hold. 

‘ Where have you been, husband ? 

‘Picking cherries’ replied Hezekiah — but he forgot 
to say that he had first made cherries of the red coats, by | 
putting the pi/s into them. 








LETTERS 
MID-WEST TO A DOWN-EASTER. 
BY A BUCKEYE. 
Better Third, 


WESTERN POETS— OTWAY CURRY. 





FROM THE 


Original. 


My last letter was principally oceupied with a notice 
of some of our best authors in the various departments 
of literature. At present I shall introduce poets and| 
poetry; and I record the name of Otway Curry, as one 


who is destined to attain high rank among American 
writers, 











rural life can afford, yet he does not often strike the 
Lyre; but when he does we are charmed with his mel- 
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numbers. His pieces are distinguished for their truly || Western writers — and, because, from his secluded life, 
poetical imagery, aid for their eloquent versification.— || he is not likely to be so extensively known, as some of 
They bring to mindsome of Willis’ shorter productions; | oa less gitted contemporaries, who ha ve an advantage 
although they are not marked by that peculiar sweetness | over him, by being placed more immediately before the 
of diction which so strongly characterises the produc-| public. He is at present engageg@— I believe—on a 
tions of that gifted poet, who is now reaping laurels ||more lengthy work than any that has yet proceeded from 
among a people who begin to mark the genius of his || his pen ; and one, whieh, if I mistake not, will add fresh 
countrymen. As a specimen of what our author has||and more enduring laurels to his brow. 

done, I present the following, which has been pronounc- 


ed inferior to but few pieces in the English language. 


KINGDOM COME. THE UNFORGOTTEN. 





I do not believe the sad story Original. 
Of ages of sleep in the tomb ; | iusteaiits 
| 
she stiasiordemninn lpia etal Tue things which the indifferent forget, are among the most treas- 
Senn ee Seen | ured recollections of love. Govo! PHIN. 
The pleasures of death and its stillness, | 
May reat on my brow for a while ; |Yeans, years have past — fast flecting years of mingled gloom and 
| 
| 





And wy spirit may lose in its chillness glee, 
The splendor of hope’s happy smile. Since last I heard that well-known voice — since last I looked on 
But the gloom of the grave will be transient thee ; 

And light as the slumbers of worth; | Years, years have past — that voice no more will ecstacy impart, 
And aia I shall blend with the ancient | Whose thrilling tones ne’er failed to find an echo in my heart. 
And beautiful formsof the earth. That voice is hushed in silence now — the stern repose of death 
Through the climes of the sky, and the bowers Hath stolen o’er each lineament, and quenched the vital breath — 
Of bliss, evermore I shall roam; Yet present is its lightest tone, though all forgotten seems, 
Wearing crowns of the stars and the flowers It steals upon my hours of rest — it nurmurs in my dreanis; 
That glitter in Kingdom Come. It is a hallowed memory to which the spirit clings, 


Which o’er the most unclouded hour, a holier influence flings. — 
The friends who have parted, before me, | 


From Life’s gloomy passion and pain, 


. 


When the shadow of death passes o’er me, A child — at least they deemed me such, who sought with ceaseless 
Will smile on me fondly again. | wile, 
Their voices are lost in the soundless To win what well I knew was mine — and mine a'one — thy smile ! 
Retreats of their endless home ; And proudly would my spirit rise within me at the thought, 

But soon we shall meet in the boundless That that for which so many sighed, was mine, and mine unsought. 
Effulgence of Kingdom Come. 





We parted -- heart so true as thine, nought earthly could estrange, 
. p ‘ . Though all things else might waste aud wane, I knew thou wouldst 
The specimen below, is an extract from his ‘ Autumn || . 

Musing,’ and shows that the author is no less successful | 
in anuther department of poetry —blank verse, It is. 
—— The sad tale 

Of one who mouldereth now in lowly dust. 


not change. — 


| But yet ere we could meet again, long years must intervene, 





And years that flit so swiftly now, seem ages to fifteen ! — 
| We parted — in thy father’s hall a guest, I met thee last, 

| Thy kindred clung around thee there, and tears were flowing fast — 
His soul was fraught with the undying fire 


\ did not weep — I did not yield to grief’s subduing power, 
Of seraph Poesy : and he would joy | 
By Joy 


| And yet a pang more sickening far, came o’er me in that hour;— 
To cull the flowers from her bright coronal , ae . ‘ 
ssi | We parted there —a brilliant course, though brief, alas, was thine, 
To gem the brilliant hours. The smiling fields 7 : 
i - ° Thy fondest word — thy latest look, enough for me, were mine. - 
The happy homes of men, the verdant plains, | 
° * * 


And the lone wilderness were beauteous, all! | 


* . . . 
And all seemed one vast altar, and the sky It was an eve of festal hours —I mingled with the throng, 
Seeme.l one vast canopy, the living dome Who sought with wit and revelry, the present to prolong — 
Of Fame’s bright temple : and the stars, | When mid the pauses of the song, I deemed I heard thy name, 
Her b ight attendant spirits, in their view | And startled at the thrilling sound — I marveled whence it came ; 
Upheld the crown and garlands. He would climb All breathlessly I turned, to catch that whisper as it sped, 
The towering cliff to sit alone and gaze | When, murmured from a careless lip, [heard that — thou wast dead! 
Upon the wide, blue sea; to hear the wild I questioned not — the scene around, an instant, seemed forgot, 
Incessant breathing of the murmuring waves — It was enough for me to know, I was, and, thou wast not ! — 
The endless requiem of the elder world— Then rose the wild, tumultuous throb, to lesser griefs unknown, 
And froin its billowy chime his spirit drew | The passionate desire, and then the dread, to be alone — 
Primeval inspiration. Huinan life Each feeling swelled, like waters pent, yet not beyond control, 
Seemed bland, and beautiful; for on his brow i did not shrink, and yet I felt, the iron in my soul. — 
No breeze had wantoned, save the genial air 


Of its unshaded morning. Love had thrown 


iIt past—that hour of heartless mirth —I sought my chamber’s 
| gloom, 


Its magic round hiw, and his heart beat high 
With rich and pure affection. Happiness 


Pervaded all existence ; and her simile 


* knew, and yet I struggled not with my allotted doom ;— 


| I pressed my pillow — not to sleep — the wretched weep and wake, 
| 

| 1 knew my heart was bursting, and I wished that it might break ! 
\I felt that life, for me, had lost the charm it once had worn, 











Serene, the dreamer fondly deemed would brave 
. . ie | : . 

The storms of time forever. Life wore on, | bitter boon it had become — yet one that must be borne — 

And those bright visions faded, and gave place 


| And nerved my spirit to the task, and smoothed my aching brow, 
To pain and grief—and he lay down and slept 


Determined that no outward sign the struggle should avow ; 
A long, long sleep: a sleep which neither voice And sternly and anblenchingly, I met the heartless stare, 
Of youth, nor age, nor childhood’s buoyant tread, 


The sternness of a hopeless heart — the calmness of despair! 
Nor Pride’s unfaltering footstep in the sheen 


I sought not pity to excite, or sympathy to win, 


Of Manhood’s glorious noonday, e’er shall break. That peace is never found without that is denied within. — 


The wintry winds sweep round him, but their chill . ° ° ° ° * ° 


Congealing blight the sleeper could not know. 





Though Mr Curry has all the advantages a| 


ody, and the rich eloquence that he breathes forth in his| 


‘sider him of more promise, perhaps, than any of our 


; Years, years have past — and other ties and other loves had birth, 
The swiflly changing seasons sped away, 


; To fiil the void and aching heart, and bind it still to earth. — 
And the bright, burning sunlight flashed upon 


: Years, years have past — and ages might, yet would they not efface, 
His lone and silent mansion; but its deep 


While recollection still survived, of thee the lightest trace ; 
And gelid gloom, the snnbeam might not gild. 





Those ties — those loves, than life itself more deeply dear may be, 


I have thus particularized Mr Curry, because I con- But holier is the memory, that binds my heart to thee! 














Portsmouth, N. H. REBECCA. 
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Orfatwal Nautical Stetches. 








Captain Coffin goes to rescue Mr Hussey’s boat, stoven by the cow 


WHALING IN THE PACIFIC. 
Chapter EV. 


whale. Dreadful disaster: Tony’s head slapped off by a whale’s 
flukes. Mr Hussey and his boat’s crew rescued, and conveyed 
to the ship. Mistake of Mr Swain; the cow whale ‘alive and 
kicking’; begins to sink; line exhausted; whale almost lost; 
saved by Mr Hussey’s boat appearinz, and attaching its line to the 
captain’s. Expiring antics of the cow whale. Conduct of Sam 
and Tony, while in the boats; the latter’s terror of the ‘marvel 
lous fish.’ Sam’s grief for Tony, and fear of his ghost. ‘Tony’s 
obituary and epitaph. 


Sail for Woahoo. Land espied, and lost sight of. A white whale 
alongside ; Mr Hussey’s tear of it; his remonstrance with the 
captain against attacking it; the captain’s disregard of his mate's 
caution, and insinuation as to his courage. Zeal of Mr Hussey. 
Mewoir of Biddy, the new ship-keeper; his person described ; 
Biddy ruled by his wife, and her mode of mastering him. The 
white whale attacked by Mr Hussey ; its fearful freaks on being 
harpooned ; lays still awhile through exhaustion. Re-attacked 
by the first mate ; sinks, and comes up uuder Mr Swain’s boat, 
with distended jaws, and serves the crew worse than its ancestor 
served Jonah. Terrific scene. The captain and mate pull to the 
rescue ; intercepted by the whale, who makes a meal of Mr Hus- 
sey’s boat. Another-terrific scene. Seven sufferers picked up 

y the captain’s boat, and about being borne to the ship; chased 
by the whale, struck, smashed, and the cooper anda boat-steerer 
killed. Perilous state of the survivors. Despair of the captain, 
and intrepidity of Mr Swain’s bowman, who swims to the ship — 
two miles away —and does what Biddy had not sagacity enough 
to do — to put the vessel about —and bears down for those barely 
buoyed on the fragments of the stoven boats. 


Captain Coffin had watched with intense anxiety, the 
career of his officers’ boats, and when he saw the second 
mate’s boat fasten to the calf, had called for his ship- 
keeper. ‘Ben,’ said he — Ben touched his hat, and said 
‘Sir? 

‘Mr Swain is fast,’ said the captain. ‘Iam going to 
lower away —- Keep a good look out for the boats, and 
keep as near to us as possible.’ 





Captain Coffin called his boat’s crew ; one was aloft: | 
he was in no hurry to descend, and the captain ordered 
Tony to get into the boat; the negro obeyed. And now | 
the captain is in full chase of the school, when, perceiv- 
ing a pod of whales in the rear of the school, which 
seemed to lie more quiet than the main body, he bore 
down upon them with oar and sail. He had picked out | 
a large whale, and was fast approaching him, when he | 
perceived that Mr Hussey was stoven; he announced | 
the fact to his boat’s crew, and steered off to the succor | 
of his first mate. As he approached the sinking boat | 
he found that Mr Hussey was in the midst of a large | 
field of bloody water. No consideration short of the | 
hope of saving human life, would have induced the cap- 
tain to enter these sanguinary precincts. As the case! 
was, he did not hesitate, but dashed boldly on. He had | 
nearly reached the mate’s boat, when a pair of flukes | 
suddenly emerged from the crimson wave, and came 
down with a sweep directly across the captain’s boat, by | 
no means impeded by the resistance made by the negro’s | 
body which they encountered in their descent; and To- | 
ny’s head — glass eye and all — flew like a rocket into | 
the mate’s boat, and striking Coffin in the breast, fell | 
carping into the water, with which the boat was now | 
nearly filled. No farther accident occurred; but the | 
mate’s crew were relieved from their perilous situation, | 
and conveyed back to the ship, when Captain Coffin put 
off again, to join Mr Swain, and the first mate proceed- 
ed to clear away the stern boat, and fit her for immediate 
action. 


We left Mr Swain very assiduously engaged in churn-| 
ing the intestines of his whale. The fish lay still for. 
some minutes, when Swain, supposing her dead, pro-| 
ceeded very deliberately to set his wafe pole in her eye, | 
and proceed in chase of the school, who were fast re- | 
treating. But no sooner had Mr Swain thrust the pole | 
into the eye of the fish, than the animal rolled over| 
toward the boat, and handled his flukes with such dex- | 
terity, that no one doubted the fact of his existence. — 
The boat was sterned as fast as possible, and the whale | 
commenced sounding. The line goes swiftly around! 
the loggerhead, and flies humming through the chocks. | 
The boat-steerer holds on the line until the ‘ nose of the 
boat’ is brought almost to the water’s edge. Still she | 
descends, and when the captain reached Mr Swain’s | 
boat, the line was so ‘near out,’ that he was forced to) 
take the eye splice of Mr Swain’s line, and bending the 
end of his own to it, take charge of the whale himself. | 


Hussey appeared, hastening to the assistance of the 
other boats. ‘ Bear-a-hand!’ cried the captain, ‘I have 
only three flakes left in the tub.’ The mate came up — 
he received the eye splice of the captain’s line, and affix- 
ing the end of his own line to it, saved the whale, who, 
shortly afterward, began to rise. ‘Haul in, my boys,’ 
said Russell Hussey, ‘and do you, Coffin, coil the line 
snug on the stern sheets, bite over bite, all ready to run 
out, if the whale should sound again.’ But the whale 
had no notion of sounding again; he had come up for 
the last time, and rising to the surface, he spun round 
like a top, standing upright on his tail. He finished 
these revolutions, and then commenced running, but the 
blood came from his nostrils as ‘thick as tar’ Mr 
Hussey was carried rapidly through the water a short 
distance, when the whale suddenly stopped ; but he did 
not stop long; he ran round in a circle with great veloc- 
ity, and then turned up his fin — that is, he was dead.— 
The captain immediately returned to the ship, and left 
the other two boats to tow the whale. 


When the captain had ascended the ship’s side, he 
found Ben on the quarter-deck, giving directions to the 
helmsman. ‘ Well, Ben,’ said the captain, ‘ how do you 
like whaling? Ben shrugged up his shoulders, and 
said he was very well satisfied with his berth. 

‘One poor fellow has lost his life,’ said the captain. 
Ben stepped up to the mizzen rigging, and began to 
cast off the seizings which had been used for Tony’s 
wrists, saying, as he threw them on the deck, ‘You will 
have no farther use for these, now.’ The captain looked 
at Ben as he uttered these words, and did not like the 
expression of the’ sailor’s countenance, and ever after, 
the captain was afraid of Ben. 

The whale was brought alongside, and hove in.— 
When tried out, she made thirty barrels of oil. 

The negroes now demand our attention. Sam was in 
Mr Swain’s boat; he had conducted himself very well 
while the boat was ata distance from the whales; but 
when the boat became actually engaged, he had an- 
swered the interrogatory of the sacred author —‘Can an 
Ethiopian change his skin ? — in the affirmative ; for 
his face had actually assumed the complexion of a 
mulatto while he was within fluke-distance of those 
‘marvellous tish.’ Indeed, such was his terror, from the 
moment the whale was struck until his death, that he 
was rendered incapable of coing his duty in the boat, 
and Starbuck pronounced him the greatest coward he 
ever saw; but Starbuck had not seen Tony’s career, or 
he would have yielded the palm to him. 

Tony got into the captain’s boat, as he was ordered. 
He sat down to the mid-ship oar, and pulled with won- 
derful energy, occasionally chiding some of his less ner- 
vous companions for their apathy in so good a cause.— 
‘ We shall soon be on,’ cried the captain. Tony slack- 
ened amazingly. 

‘Only three boats’ lengths ahead; spring, my boys,’ 
said the Captain. The negro looked behind him, and al- 
most let his oar drop from his trembling hands. 

‘Pull, you blue skin!’ said the captain. ‘What do 
you mean, you black snake ? 

‘Get ready to stand up, Gardner.’ 

‘No, no,’ screamed Tony ; ‘Don’t strike that whale ; 
Oh, oh, don’t dart, don’t dart.’ Just then a big whale 
struck the water with his flukes, and the spray flew over 
the boat. Tony threw himself down in the bottom of 
the boat, and yelled’with might and main. ‘Oh, murder, 
murder! Don’t, oh, dear captain, don’t strike ’em — 
don’t hurt ’em, captain. Ah, murder, murder.’ 

All this passing in the presence of the boat’s crew, 
made some of them shrewdly suspect that Tony was 
afraid of a whale. ‘Death before dishonor,’ is the old 
fashion mode, but, in Tony’s case, the dishonor came 
first, and death came afterward. 

When the captain perceived that Mr Hussey was sto- 
ven, he turned away from the whales; then Tony re- 
gained his self-possession, pulled lustily at his oar, and 
just as the boat had reached Mr Hussey, he said he was 
‘berry sorry cappen no strike him whale; I tink cappen 
not like ’em, for dey be savage fellow.’ Nay, he went 
so far as to say, that if the boat had not been unluckily 





| 
Even then the whale would have been lost, had not Mr} 
junseen whale boxed his ears with the corner of her 





called away at that particular juncture, they would have 


put the leak into one of them; for which vain boast, an 


flukes, as the reader hath already learned. 

Poor Sam was affected by this sudden stroke which 
bereaved him of his companion, in a manner seldom 
witnessed in persons of the most refined sensibility. I 
would not be understood to mean that Sam loathed his 
food, grew melancholy, and pined in secret grief on ac- 
count of the absence of his friend, and refused to be 
comforted because he should no more be cheered by his 
wit, edified by his conversation, and animated by the 
sparkling radiance of his glass eye; but such was the 
continual dread which he labored under, of seeing To- 
ny’s ghost, that he dare not, on a dark night, go forward 
upon the forecastle. 

But Tony is now dead —that is, biographically dead, 
for he was to all intents and purposes dead, before I 
commenced this history. Short and eventful was his 
whaling career, but many a brave man dies in his bed, 
and many a coward is slain in action. 

According to fashion, we will give Tony a good epi- 
taph. 


HIC JACET 


CONE. 


As God 
Hath chosen the foolish things of this world 
To confound the wise, 
Tony-has no doubt met with honor 
In another world, 
Which is more than he ever did in this. 


He was aman 
Who kept a single eye 
To the Faith, 
Knowing that, here, we only 
‘See through a glass 
Darkly.’ 


The royal psalmist says, ‘I hate sin,’ 
And it is well known 
That Tony 
Always looked black 
At it. 


He worked out his salvation with 
‘Fear and tre 





:bling.’ 
Ife is now gone ; 
And if he has got into only 

Tolerable quarters, 

We would advise him not to coine back, 
As the world 
Is not 
Capable of estimating 
His 
Virtues, 


The General S. lingered a few weeks longer on the 
off-shore-ground, took several whales, and then squared 
away for Woahoo. 

Toward night, on the second of May, the crew of the 
ship espied the land, and the cables were bent, in read- 
iness for going in. 

On the morning of the third the land was not in sight, 
and a mist hung upon the waters. The ship was fan- 
ning along with alizht breeze, courses hauled up, whole 
topsails and top-gallant sails, when a fellow on the fore- 
castle cried out, ‘ Here is a whale close to the ship!’ 

‘Where!’ said Mr Hussey, eagerly. The object was 
pointed out to the mate, whose countenance fell in a mo- 
ment. There lay a large whale, within a cable’s length 
of the stem, and Hussey showed no enthusiasm —no 
ambition — no wish to encounter him. But now, the 
captain and Swain perceive the object. 

‘Lines in the boats!’ vociferated the captain. 

‘Captain Coffin,’ said the mate, ‘did you ever lower 
away for a white whale Y 

‘What signifies white or black? said the impatient 
commander. ‘Get your boat ready, sir!’ 

‘ Captain Coffin,’ said Hussey calmly, ‘ Lhave followed 
this business a great many years, and you may depend 
upon it, that a whale, like the one vonder, makes but 
little oil, and is very dangerous to go alongside of.’ 

‘We did not come here to talk of danger,’ said the 
Captain —‘I came for whales, and whales I’ll have, 
when they are to be got.’ 

‘You never saw a white whale before,’ said Hussey, 





but I know what they are,’ 
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‘ That’s true,’ said the captain, thoughtfully, ‘I never 
saw a white whale; but this fellow is as white as chalk 
—but no matter, get your boat ready, and we’ll talk 
more about it when we come on board.’ 

‘Some of us,’ said the mate, ‘may never come on 
board again.’ 

‘You are enough to frighten the whole ship’s com- 
pany,’ said the captain; ‘I hope you are not afraid of a 
whale.’ 

‘Perhaps so, answered the mate, with a glowing 
cheek, ‘but you will soon know whether I am afraid of 
a whale or not.’ 

With intemperate haste the mate flew to his boat; he 
called aloud for his crew —tore off the tarpaulin, and 
seizing the line-tub in his powerful grasp, placed it, with- 
out assistance, in the boat. His boat’s crew were assem- 
bled, and, for once, Mr Hussey’s boat was manned and 
lowered before Mr Swain had got his tub in the boat. 

A new hand presented himself to Mr Swain — that 
was Ben, the ship-keeper. 

While the ship was on her passage to Woahoo, the 
ship’s company had little more to do than to talk over the 
recent events on the off-shore-ground ; and while every 
one boasted of his own achievements, and deeds of noble 
daring in the encounters with whales, broad hints were 
hove atthe ship-keeper, that he would not have shown 
himself so gallant and so brave, if he had been in the 
boats. Ben, who had breathed in sulphurous atmo- 
spheres when iron hail flew thick around him, and had 
faced the roar of British cannon, felt hurt at these allu- 
sions, and had asked the captain’s permission to go in 
the beats when they should be again lowered, and prove 
that he was not afraid of a whale. 

The captain made answer, that in case the boats 
should be lowered in a still time, and all things agreeing, 
he would permit Ben to go in the boats. Such a time, 
the captain imagined the present to be; but he erred, 
wofully erred, as the reader shall presently perceive. — 
Ben was ordered to take the place of Mr Swain’s tub- 
oarsman, who was a native and inhabitant of Nantucket, 
by name Nicodemus Biddy. 

Biddy was to stand ship-keeper for this time; and 
such a man was Biddy —as shall straightway be made 
apparent. 


Biddy was a long, lean, lank creature, about six feet 
two inches from the saw-teeth junction of the frontal 
and parietal bones, to the tough extremity of his feet.— 
The reader has already concluded that Biddy’s person 
was tall and commanding, but he was never more mis- 
taken in his life. Biddy hada stoop in his gait, which 
prevented the spectator from forming an accurate esti- 
mate of his altitude. His head was small, and round 
as an apple-doughboy. His forehead and face were nar- 
row, and the hair inserted at the top of his nose. His 
whole carcass was dry and sallow. Hips he had none. 
His thighs were a noble pair of bones, and his calves 
had gone to grass. His ancles were very portly ; and 
his feet, prodigious monopolisers of leather. He had 
been married twenty-five years, but had no children.— 
Ilis loving spouse had for many years held him in check 
with the crack of the door. But I perceive the reader 
does not understand me — J will explain. 

The crack of Biddy’s back door, when opened, was 
justa fit for the end of his nose. Now whenever he was 
refractory, or disputed the mandates of his wife, she 
pointed to the door, when Biddy would ren and thrust 
his nose in the crack. His wife then would close the 
door within a few inches, which pinched the member 
terribly, and made Biddy roar aloud and promise obedi- 
ence fur the future. Thus could Biddy’s wife handle 
him as she thought proper — and the nose is, therefore, 
not unaptly termed the handle of the face. Biddy was 
completely hen-peeked, and his wife led him by the nose 
as easily as she could wish. 

Nicodemus Biddy had been several voyages round 
Cape Horn, and had not yet attained to any higher 
grade than that of a ¢ommon sailor. The fact is this: 
Biddy was deficient in stamina, and wanting in every 
requisite for a seaman. He had, during the early part 
of his wedded life, lived altogether upon his wife; who, 
growing weary of such a burthen, becoming disgusted 
at his pusillanimity, and disheartened at the barren pros- 





' 
pects before her, grew gradua'ly stern and severe ; and 
thinking there ought to be at least one man in the fam- 
ily, drew on the breeches herself, and made her husband 
subservient to her commands. Her tongue was his 
scourge; the door-crack, his pillory; anda hungry wie 
his penance. 

When power meets with no check, it is always sure to} 
become absolute. The sceptre once fairly wrested from | 
Biddy’s hand, he grew more servile every day; until at 
length his wife resolved to put in execution a project} 
which she had long nourished in her soft bosom. She} 
packed him off to sea. In vain he remonstrated, in vain| 
be clasped her knees, and begged her to spare his life — 
assuring her that he should not survive the first month) 
of the cruise. She was callous to his miseries, and im-| 
mediately went to a ship-owner’s office and procured | 
him a berth! He was gone from home three years, and | 
in that time he learned to scrape top-masts and clean up! 








| 





after the pigs. 

When he returned to his loving wife, cheered by the, 
prospect of spending his future days in peaceful security 
beneath his homely domicil, the worthy dame thus ac- 
costed him: ‘So, Nicodemus, — ycu have gothome. I) 
have heard a strange story ; they say that you are afraid | 
ofa whale! A pretty fellow you, to bring disgrace up-| 
on your family! I heard of your arrival at Old Town, 
and immediately spoke for anew berth for you. The 
ship will sail in a fortnight, and you may prepare your-| 
self for another voyage !’ 

Thus had his wife kept him moving for the last fifteen 
years. As fast as he returned, he was shipped off again 
—and if he showed the least repugnance at having his 
nose thus continually kept to the grindstone, the crack 
of the door was always ready to receive it; and when 
thus pressed by argument, a great revolution was sure to, 
take place in his ideas. He cried out ‘peceavi!’ and 
promised implicit obedience. This was the man who 


| 
Ben presented himself to Mr Swain, and the latter, 


cheerfully consented to receive him into his boat in 
place of Biddy, who was never known to be very ‘ fierce 
after a whale.’ As Mr Swain put off from the ship, he, 
started upon -seeing Hussey already half way to the 


madman. 


Hussey urged on his oarsmen with quick and sudden 
shouts, and acted, in every instance, so different from 
his usual manner, that his boat’s crew looked at him 
with undisguised astonishment. Hussey had always ap- 
peared eager when in pursuit of whales; but at this) 
time there was a recklessness and frenzy in his manner, 
for which they could not account. He ran the boat di- 
rectly on the whale before he spoke to Coffin, and when| 


aft here, you Coflin— Shiver you! come aft.’ But Cof-, 
fin did not move quick enough for him; and springing 
into the head, he caught up the boat-steerer, and after 
throwing him headlong into the stern, seized the irons, 
and buried them up to the sockets in the body of the! 
whale. The wounded animal gave one bound, and| 
completely cleared the wave, falling back with a tre-| 
mendous splash into the boiling sea; he then ran a short} 
flukes in such a terrific manner, and continued the ex- 
ertion so long, that the boat could not approach him. — 
At length, he lay still upon the water, as if exhausted 
and worn out by the violence of his motions. 

By this time Swain was come up, and the starboard 
boat was not far behind. 

The two officers commenced the onset; but before 
they got within dart of the fish, he began to run again ;| 
he drew Hassey’s boat about two miles, directly to wind- 
ward, and then hove to, and commenced thrashing the 
waves with his flukes, and snapping his jaws with incon- 
ceiyable fury. The three boats kept a respectful dis- 
tance, until he became quiet again, 

No sooner had he relaxed his exertions, than Mr Hus- 
sey carried his boat up to him, and darted his lance.— 
The whale writhed a little andsunk slowly under water, 
but emerged directly under Swain’s boat with expanded 








jaws. Ina moment, the boat was observed to be in the 


acted ship-keeper on the present occasion, in the place | 
of Ben. || 


whale, heaving on the after oar, and vociferating like a | 


he did speak, he cried in a loud and harsh voice,‘Come|| ‘Oh Biddy! Biddy! cried the captain, ‘but for you 


distance to windward, and hove to, but used his jaw and || 


;mouth of the whale, his lower jaw towering over one 
side, and his junk standing against the other. 

‘Take care, Mr Swain!’ cried the Captain — but in 
vain. One loud crash, and one scream of agony an- 
|nounced the catastrophy. The whale sunk, and blood, 
| human blood, crimsoned the wave! 
| First, Starbuck was observed buffeting the red billow, 
| and struggling amid the pieces of the broken boat; then 
| the bowman came up, gasping for breath ; and after the 
lapse of a few moments, Mr Swain shot out of the water 
several feet, and then lay motionless on the water, the 
blood oozing from his temples. The remainder of the 
boat’s crew were never seen more. 

Hussey and the Captain hastened to the relief of the 
three survivors; but suddenly the whale presented him- 
self, between the boats and the sufferers. ‘ Pull round 
the whale!’ cried the Captain. But that was not so 
easily done; for the enraged animal now assailed Mr 
Hussey’s boat, and ere the danger could be avoided, he 
seized the frail vessel with his jaws, and ground it to 
atoms! The principal part of the boat’s crew jumped 
overboard in good time, but Mr Hussey was observed 
struggling in the water with blood gushing from his 
nostrils, eyes, and ears. He turned his face toward 
the Captain—his eyes glared like a meteor — he 
stretched out his hands, gave one loud yell, and sunk 
forever! His bow-man was never seen after the de- 
struction of the boat, but the remaining four were taken 
into the Captain’s boat unhurt; with Mr Swain, his 
bow-man, and Starbuck. Theship was about two miles 
toleeward. A little breeze filled her sails, and the Cap- 
tain hoped to reach her safely with his desponding men. 

Swain was badly wounded, and faint from loss of 
| blood. 
| Just as the swimmers had been taken in, and disposed 
| to advantage, one of the men exclaimed, ‘ There comes 
‘the whale again!’ 

The Captain turned, and beheld the fierce animal 
| driving madly at the boat. 

Ere he could give any directions, the whale struck 
|the boat with his jaw, dashed her all to pieces, and 
killed two men, viz., Inott and Gardner, the Captain’s 
boat-steerer. 

Inott’s brains bespattered Starbuck from head to foot, 
who was soon washed clean in the surrounding flood. 

Now, all the survivors of the boats’ crews are lying at 
the mercy of the waves, on oars, pieces of the stoven 
boats, and whatever floating articles they can procure. 
Mr Swain was placed on a slight rafi and assisted by 
twomen. The day was far spent, and all hands anx- 
iously awaited the approach of the ship, when, to their 
surprise and consternation, they saw that the ship was 
lying with the main-top-sail aback, and no attempt made 
to put her about. 





| ; : 
we might be saved — now all hope is madness !’ 


‘Not so! cried Swain’s bowman, who was a Nan- 


tucket lad by the name of Joseph Barnard —‘ Not so, 


sir; I will swim to the ship and show that nincumpoop 
how to beat to windward.’ Barnard left the fragments 
of boards and oars and struck off toward the ship. 
| ‘Alas!’ said the Captain; ‘he will never reach the 
| Ship; night is coming on, and we shall all perish !’ 
‘Despair not,’ said the suffering Swain, ‘ Barnard 
/never yet undertook anything without success. He will 
| reach the ship, but he has a long distance to swim, and 
night wili set in before the ship reaches us.’ 

The ship continued lying aback. The silly wretch 
who had been entrusted with the ship did not possess 
sufficient sagacity to put her about, and eleven men 
| would inevitably have perished, but for the intrepidity 
of Josepn Barnarp, who swam two miles, reached the 
| ship in safety, and put her about. 

Ere the ship reached the tragical spot, four men had, 
one by one, become exhausted, and yielded to their fate. 
The remaining six were taken on board the ship, con- 
sisting of 1. Captain Coffin. 2. Mr Swain. 3. Starbuck. 
4, A Cape-Cod-man. 5 and 6, Two Nantucket boys. 

The Cape-Cod-man died in one hour after his return 
tothe ship. Mr Swain was taken below in a very ex- 
hausted state; and the other survivors were scarcely 
j able to work the ship. 
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IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. | 
Original. | 
cant | 
Tue doctrine of the soul’s immortality, is not a new 
theme. Homer speaks of it — although his idea of the 
subject is rather gloomy. The philosophers of antiquity | 
believed it. i 
state of being, excepting those who have persuaded 
themselves, by the force of deceitful logic, that black is 
white, aud white is black. Should there be any found, 
who do not believe in the endless existence of the soul, 
it would prove nothing against the truth of the doctrine; 
while the circumstance of there being one person who 
does believe in it, proves every thing. It is not to be sup- 


posed that brutes aspire to be men, but we well know | 


that men aspire to be angels. Neither do brutes thirst) 
for immortality — because they were never born to ex- 
ist forever. Brutes go directly and unhesitatingly for-' 
ward to the accomplishment of their desires, the gratifi- 
cation of their appetites. Man hasa sense of propriety. 
He will not gratify his palate at the expense of his | 
health. He will not eat, on all occasions, and in every 
place, when he is hungry. He will refuse to accept of 
his friend’s last loaf, for he has other feelings beside 
those of the body, to be consulted. These feelings are 
an emanation from God; they constitute the dignity of, 
human nature, and are not of the earth, which is sordid 
and selfish. Man, then, is very different from the brute. | 
Iam aware that weak arguments will not satisfy the 
unbeliever. It is too much the custom for persons who | 
write on this subject, to imagine that when they per- 
suade themselves, and those who are already convinced, 
they have adduced unanswerable arguments in defence 
of the-dectrine. But this will not do, The most self- 
evident truths are the most difficult to prove; as you 
eanpot reach a balloon that sustains itself in the air, 
without a very long ladder. Iam sorry to say that the 
arguments of skepiics have not always been treated with 
that honesty and candor which should distinguish the 
believers in so glorious a ductrine. Not to be tedious, I 
will proceed, though sufficiently convinced of my inabil-| 
ity to do the subject justice. | 
Some oppose to our doctrine, the fact that we are not 
sufliciently let into the secret — that if our high destiny 
was such as we represent it, the windows of Heaven 
would be opened to us— the grand truth would be pal- 
pably presented to our view. Let those who advance 
this objection ask themselves whether they have not 
quite sufficient to occupy their minds already, to excite 
their feelings, and perplex their faculties. The intellect 
of man cannot bear every thing. The brilliant display 
of Heaven’s pageantry would dazzle, confound, over- 
whelm our senses. We cannot look steadily at the sun, 
for any length of time. But we have the thing tempered 
down to our perceptions, and shaded as by a dark glass, 
in the creation. ‘These are the glorious works of God; 
an age of study will not make us acquainted with all of 
them. We should be just as liable to disbelieve visible 
angels, if we were accustomed to them, as we are to dis- 
believe christian philosophers, and our own reason. It 
is a trite saying, ‘ No one has ever come back to tell us.’ 
If one should come back to tell us, he would find it difii- 
cult to make us believe that he had ever been gone.—| 
We should consider him a fanatic more deluded than a 
Mormonite, and in all probability his ghostship would 
be paraded off to the lunatic asylum. But should these 
things occur so frequently that we could no longer doubt, 
the reality of the resurrection, they would cease to be re- 
garded as miracles, and, like the revolution of the sea- 
sons, would be disregarded. We shouid tell the ghosts’ 
they lied, to their teeth ; or carry them to the Municipal | 
Court, to be prosecuted for blasphemy. The resurrec- 
tion of the dead would be thought no more of than the' 
resurrection of a butterfly from the chrysalis. The as-! 
cension of a balloon, in some barbarous countries, would. 
be considered a miracle, on which a cunning impostor) 
might predicate some system of belief; but the ascen-| 
zion of a balloon would not prove his doctrines correct.| 
Neither would the resurrection of all the dead in our| 
burial-grounds prove the immortality of the soul, more | 
incontestibly than does the general order of nature.—| 


All men entertain some notion of a future 


i!case. The house and fire have the power to raise those || no recollection of it 








Our skeptics would shift their ground, and instead of || 
bringing the laws of Fate to controvert the order of || 


| . . ' 
‘Omnipotence, we would be told that such disorder was 


a convincing proof that there was no Supreme Being.—)| 


If we should have oceasivnal miracles, they would per- 
'plex and confound us, excite our astonishment, and dis-| 


turb the reguiar course of our affairs. Butif we should, 


have them continually, they would cease to interest.— || 


|Every thing we see is as wonderful as a miracle, al-| 
| though custom has worn off the gloss of surprise. An-| 
‘other inconvenience attendi: g the raising of the dead: 
would be, that decency would require them to be clad 5 


but, having no money, they could not purchase clothing, F 


and our tailors would be rather 
credit to such birds of passage. 
| 


skittish about giving 


‘But,’ some would inquire, ‘why were we clogged, 
with these bodies ? why were we not, at once, introduced 
\into the world of spirits PAs the unbeliever would not 
be satisfied with the usual answer — that this is a state 
‘of probation —I ean assign another reason, which I trust 
is suilicient, if there were no other. 
| We are introduced, at once, into immortality — but. 
the soul when first created is a helpless, inanimate power. | 
| It is necessary that the intellect should be pat into action. 
| The Creator has chosen this way of bringing forward 
iits powers. = It is not vital until it has begun to exert it- 
self. It would never exert itself, if something was not, 
‘forced upon its attention. It does not seek a field for the 
}exercise of its powers, until it has been made to feel 
those powers. ‘The five senses being connected with the 
|mind, arouse it to action; feeble at first are its opera-| 


‘tions, but if the formation of the body is perfect, it be-|' 


‘comes in a few years, a vigorous piinciple; itwilldraw 
inferences and explore the most intricate paths of sci-)' 
ence. 


Oh! Newton! could such an intellect as thine) 
perish! Hume and Voltaire! was there not a nobler| 


cestiny fur your gigantic minds than you predicted for, 
them? I will not blindly and dogmatically say yes; but 
will endeavor to prove tliat there was. 
| But the skeptic asks how this immaterial being called 
the soul can be connected with matter. That is very 
‘easily explained. The mind is not shut up in thet oly, 
‘for that isa contradiction in terms. But the passions, 
feelings, and apprehensions of the body are impressed 
on the mind; notso deeply, however, but that the mind 
when deeply engaged, may sometimes be wholly insen-| 
sible to what asses before the eyes, comes in at the ears 
or wounds the nerves. Martyrs have sung in the flames 
and declared that they felt no pain. The hope of aglo-} 
rious immortality has sometimes insinuated itself be-| 
tween the sensorium and the mind, so that a body rack- 
‘ed with a viclent disease has not communicated its suf-! 
ferings to the intellect. But the skej tic desires to know 
how it is possible that the sufferings of a material body 
can affect the mind which I declare to be immaterial. — 
| This I will illustrate. You are standing on an emin-|| 
ence from which you can discern your house — sudden-. 
ly flames burst from its windows; the fire spreads, and | 
you see your property going to destruction. Now the 
| house and the fire are material substances and still they 
‘pain your mind which is immaterial. You say the, 
house and fire do not pain your mind, but the associa- 
jtions which they produce. 


se itsu It alters not the 
ipainful associations, and consequently, matter can’ 
iwound the mind. But you say, that is not a parallel 
|case for that the sufferings of the body are mstantly and 
‘constantly felt by the mind. I will then draw the net al 
little closer, although it will eventuate in the same con- || 
,clusion. Suppose you are constantly attended by a ser-|| 
[vant who carries your coffin before you; would not the! | 
jcoffin fill you with gloomy thoughts, until you had be-| 
come thoroughly accustomed to the sight of it. Here is|| 


'}a connection between mind and matter. The gallows | 
“s or 


struck such a blow upon the mind of Major Andre, || 
when he first beheld it, that he fell into the arms of his | 
attendants. Does not all this appear perfectly easy to!| 
our comprehension? Yet here was matter operating | 
upon mind. The sight of a beautiful landscape pleases | 


j 





‘ 


| of the outward ercation. 


mind, than are the objects which we see in creation. — 
The things of the world, animate and inanimate sub- 
stances, affect our mind, wound it, sooth it, and please it 
in the same manner that tle senses of the body do, but 
not so intensely, always, because, although the visible 
creation is also forced upon the attention of the mind, 
yet there are diferent degrees of approximation, and 
the body is more directly and strongly enforeed upon 
the attention of the intellectual part, than are more dis- 
tant objects. Butif things at a distance affect the mind 
in some degree, it ceriainly follows that things more 
closely connecied wiih it, must affeet it more intensely, 
But how can the five seuses be forced upon the mind? 
It is enough that we know itso. Open your eyes and 
look abroad upon the trees, the lawn, and the streams. 


Are not these things forced upon your mind? Is not 


( You 
made not these objects; you sought them not; they are 
stamped upcn your intellect by another Ha: d. You 
may think of something else, aud not feel the influence 


your mind obliged to fecl their action upon it? 


| You may also think so deeply 
as not to perceive that your body is sufering with cold 
or thateyou have a rheumaic pain. You may be ie 
much interes’ed in some good or bad news, that you do 
not perceive that you have run ctf to your informer’s 
house bare-headed and barefocted. Not to tire the rea- 
der any more with this argu. en', which might be much 
amplitied, [ will proceed to another objection. 

How is it, say you, that when the sensyvrium is stun- 
ned by a fall ora violent biow on the head, the mind is 
annihilated until sensation is restored to the body 2 

IT answer: : 
be alarmed 


‘ 
? 


The mind is atiect.d by the body. Don’t 
reader, Lan; not about putting you by with 
this simple declaration, as many orhers have done. I 
have endeavored to slow how the mind is affected by 
the body; and believe that Lhave shown there is noth- 
ing uninteligible in the connection subsisting Letween 
mind and matter. LTbave said that althoegh the mind 
has been often pained and made Lappy Ly other substan- 
ces than the body, still that the action of the body upon 
the mind is more immediate and consequently more in- 
tense. After this prelimirary, | would ask the reader 
if he were to be walking the strect, and see a church 
steeple falling directly upon him, whether that steeple 
would not banish every other thought from his mind ? 


a 
= 


‘Twas sofrightered that I did not know where I was nor 
h . ehnat? fc « . 

what l was about,’ is a cummon mode of expression. 

If you were to see the person you loved best in this world 


falling from a precipice, would not the falling individu- 


al chase every other sense, feelin 
your mind? Would not the 
fixed in one position 2 


og 


g,and thought from 
mind be held as if trans- 
ix A violent blow on the head, suf- 
ficient tostuna person is even a nearer and more intense 
operation upon the mind than the sight of the falling 
steeple, or the perishing loved one. What wonder, then, 
if the mind should be impressed with nothing but the 
shock which the body has received ; too much overcome 
to be able to act until sense had been restored to thebody ; 


| While, the sensation being destitute of all feeling while 


thus stunned the mind can remember no sensations of 
ve bo ly felt while in that situation. Some philosophers 
aiurm that memory is located in the nerves. In that 
case, if the mind had thought ever so vigorously dur- 
ing the suspense of life, the stunned brain could have 
But I will not take advantage of 


that theory. Admitting that what I have said has no 


| bearing on the case; there is still another explanation 
| Which I think would alone be sufficient. 


ich Nd Suppose that 
an infant should die in three days after it was born, and 
be transpl: , an : ee en é 

> transplanted to another state of being, would that in- 
fant have any recollection of its prior existence on this 
Earth? How much less would a man who was reduced 


from the possession of all his worldly knowledge to that 


of an infant in a separate existence from the body, rec- 
collect any thing of his views and feelings while thus re- 
duced, upon awaking again into the world, and coming 
into the possession of his former knowledge. That un- 
tried state of existence, lasting but a few moments — 
how could the man when emerging from itbear any dis- 


| net traces of its nature ? P : 5 

ti S hature ? ersons have lain long ina 

th mind the falls of Niagar a fill it W ith sub mer 0- trance and upon aw 4 hav d lare I bel ve that 
e } 5 li em | ? I aking e daec d, 1e ’ 


tions. Thus can matter act upon mind, and we see no}, they recollected nothing which transpired during their 
mystery in this. The body is no more a part of the||state of insensibility. We also know that during sleep, 
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the mind is weak, and the judgment wholly cnmncntiand.| 
It becomes me to speak on this point. 
Some controversialists have seized upon dreams as an 
argument in favor of the soul’s immortality. They say 
that because the mind is active while the body is asleep, 


it must necessarily exist when the body is dead! Un-| 


fortunately for such inconsiderate reasoners, I know of 
no stronger argument that can be brought against our 


doctrine, than that, while the body is asleep, and the) 


tension of the nerves is relaxed, the mind is also languid 
and aimless. It would seem, on a superficial view, to 
follow, that when the bo ly is wholly dead, the mind will 
be dead also. I will give my opinion. The mind con- 
sents to wander and to rest its more tiresome operations, 
when the body is asleep. When we have a violent)} 
head-ache, we can study, but we feel that application 
hurts the head, and we give the reins to the soul, and4et 
it wander into aimless and unprofitable thought. But 
you ask how it is that the mind consents to wander, when | 
it cannot resume its powers at pleasure? Itcan resume 
them at pleasure, and frequently does. We say to our- 
selves, in our sleep, — ‘ this is a painful dream,’ and we 
awake self-possessed. But it is not to be expected that 
after we have given way to this feeble wandering of 
mind, we should often feel disposed to resume our pow- 
ers, since dreamy indifference is often indulged in, for 
hours, while we are awake ; and it requires some sud- 
den shock to arouse us. The mind, in its wanderings, 
touches upon some interesting point, end we start into 
self-possession at once. In a trance, the mind does not 
wish to act, for it feels that doing so would pain or de- 
stroy the body, which hangs but by a single thread to 
existence. Also, as I said before, the soul is an infant 
while thus existing independent of the senses. 


But, says the skeptic, if there is an immortal soul 


joined with every human body, men have the power of | 


creating immortal souls merely by the exercise of ani- 
mal functions. God has chosen to provide every human 
body with a rational, immortal soul; and is there any 
thing so marvellous in this?) Man puts an acorn in the 
ground, and a large oak grows on the spot. Man ele- 
vates the lightning-rod, and the etherial flame leaps to 
its point at his command. Man does not make the oak, 
neither dues he constrain the lightning to cecme to the | 
rod. But man studies the laws of Ged, and takes ad- 
vantage of them to eficet his pnrposes. Man does it 
not — but he pleces himself in a position to be benefited 
by the power of Gmnipotence. We are afraid of com- 
ing to that point where the naked hand of God is seen 
immediately at work. Wecan put up with the means 
which He uses ; but where His power is immediately 
exercised, we become incredulous, When it shall be 
proved that the Earth’s gravitation is effected by means, 
1 will consent to point out the natural causes of the soul’s 
creation. 


Does itseem strange and incredible, that, after death, 
we should awake ina new and more gloricus world? 
Surely, no more wonderful than that we should have 
been brought jnto this one. We knew nothing of it, 


beforehand; and if our reasoning powers had been ripe 


when we were first brought here, our astonishment | 


would have been sti!l greater than it will be when we 
enter another state of being. 


But where is this intellectual mind, in cases of luna- 
cy? The mind is still animmortal soul; bat oppressed 
and misled by the false testimony of the deranged sen- 
ses, the mind refrains from vigorous action in very old 
age. The love of life renders us fearful of injuring the 
poor decayed body by tco much action, 

The food of the body is subject to change, to decom- 
posiuion. Therefore is the body, which is made of such 
food, subject to the saine law. But the food upon which 
the mind feeds, is everlasting and unchangeable. All 
that we know must be true; and the truth of things is | 
the substance of which the mind is composed. That 
two and two are four is a fact that must ever exist; so 
with the problems of mathematics, and so with every | 
other truth. The mind that is nourished by such un-| 
changeable and everlasting food, must be, itself, im-| 
mortal. 

WwW. | 


|, to be paid always in advance. 


ELOQUENCE. 


| 
\| Reticiovs Instruction oF THE Younc. By R. C. Waterston. 
| Boston: Light & Horton — 1835. This address was delivered be- 
Orig yriginal. | 


fore the Sunday School Society of Newburyport, at their third An- 
niversary, and is very well written, concise, and c reditable to the 
jan thor. Some parts are, to be sure, out of keeping in regard to 


|| A very eloquent man ought to be a very consc ientious | : 
; style — for instance : 


one, for the same reason that sharp tools should be care- 
" , _ » |} “te case oh ’ When Milton was in Italy, he heard of the troubles of his country 

fully applied to none but right purposes, since, although | jand wisling to do hey all the service in his power, he left that carden of 
Sta avd 2 rho: 7) rT : > > > || the world, with ail its works of art, and magnificent beauty, that he 
they ga pte much 50 id when used with judgment, they j | mighe re turn (ohis native land. And what di! he do when he got there? 

may be equally hurtful when in the hands of the careless || He did that which, perchance, made some statesmen smile, §Cc. 
| 
and inexperienced. he power to sway men’s minds, | 
and to direct their actions, to gather to a head the storm | 
: : . - f . “ae . ba The same God who moulded out the sun and kindled the stars, wa‘ch- 
of passion, and give the impetus and direction to its|}es'the fitzht of the insect. He who balances the clouds, md hung the 
iso Cami die . _ cer Ce ~o |} earth upon nothing, notices the tailof the sparrow. He wh: gave Sat- 
pee rine Is, at all times dangerous ; since men are {;urn his two rings, and placed the mocn, like a ball of silver, in the 
i weak and selfish ; and Genius particularly is wayward || bro ad arch of heaven, gives the rose leaf its delicate tint and made the 

si ’ ? 


distant sun to nourish the violet. And that same Boing notices equally 
jand inconsistent. To guard against these dangerous | = a of the cherubim and the prayer of the little child. And he 


: | bless the humble efforts of the Sabbath school teacher, as well as the 
|consequences, Providence has wisely ordered it so, that || more extended efforts of an Oberlin. 
brilliant talents, alone, fail to make a finished orator. || Ove shows that the author is careless — the other, that he can be 
|The convincing power of eloquence rests in a firm con- || perfeet — we mean, so far as style is concerned. We would not 
| Viction in the minds of the audience, that the man who || say that the sentence is perfect otherwise. What person ever be- 
|addresses them is as good ashe is great. The majesty | || ore thought of ‘the prayer of the cherubim?’ — what sect ever 
= | used that phrase, or incorporated into their creed the belief which 
lof virtue is never more conspicuous than in popular as- | 


|| that phrase introduces? Cherubim praying? The critic will say, 
emblies; and it isan argument strongly in favor of the || | justly perhaps, that the last two sentences are brought in for the 
ratural dignity of the human soul, that however just||mere purpose of introducing the three which precede. Hence the 


may be the comparisons, however original and brilliant | | blunder of the author. 
ithe tropes and figures of the orator, nothing buta persua-| 
jsion of ea sincerity, nothing but a sacred unction in the 

mee ‘ | TREMONT THEATRE. — This 
ispeaker’s address, can make an indellible impression || opened on Monday evening last, and was well filled with a fashionable 
upon a minds of the hearers. It is the image of) and delighted audience. Parlor-like in appearance as it is, and parlor- 
God in man answering to the stamp of virtue in the soul || Prepriety of arrangement throughout, with not a single thing of- 


| ‘ nig t / P fensive to the most scrutinizing eye, or delicate taste, or moral feeling, 
the individual who addresses him. It wasthis which || jt may be truly termed splendid. 


rendered the orations of the apostles sopowerful. This|| ‘The pleasant gas-light, as the orchestra, under the direction of Mr Os- 
;was the Holy Ghost which fell upon those who heard || tine'li, played a national air, flung its rich Justre upon every face 
im 1, 1 ided 7 the bright eyes of the ladies, and happy countenances of our citizens, 
ihem; and, in consequence, thousands were added to the | proclaimed a satisfaction such as has never been excited during any 
echurchevery day. Even in this life, there is more com-|| previous management of a theatre, in this country. For the improve- 
munion of soul wi sia, indepeniont af Ge qords| {POR Re Ree — Cl ee See = Saale Sane Cae 
, | made ; for the entire purification of the house; and for its exemption 
which mz: Ly be uttered, than many would ac knowle dge At | from all those objections which have been the missils of the opposers of 
the first view of the eabject . - he a] ostle says, ‘ know | the Drama, the public is indebted to the excellent manager, Mr Barry -- 
sos 2s é lw g » remembered as an innovi F st disgrace US- 
ye not that the spirit of God is in you, except ye be rep- | Who ought to be remensbered as an innovator on & most diagracefal cus 
; = ; ne Sa as es j tom—a custom, which, while it has been the creator of an actual peeu- 
robates ? Now this spirit of God is neither more nor niary loss, has been, also, one of the direst curses to the success of thea- 
less than a discrimination hetween good and evil and a | 'rical exhibitions. 
'preponderating love for the former. This isthe nature | Under the direction of Mr Stockwell — who merits no small share of 
’ God i he soul of m 1 k His childr praise — the house has been so materially altered by the tasteful color of 
vot God in the sou] of man, and makes us His children. || t,¢ panet-work and boxes, that a greater display of dress and lightness 
| There are greater degrees of this Divine pl inciple IN | of costume wi!l he necessary in the boxes, than was suitable last season 
| some than in others, bnt in all me n, there is asufficienc y —and those who should come under the jurisdicti n of Madame Trol- 
lope, Will not find quite so many conveniences for their lawlessness, as 
of ittorender virtuous el oquence more persuas iV e, More | heretofore. The whispering-gallery character of the boxes, also, is quite 
convincing, and more engaging, than selfish sophistry, | #s good as it was last year 
;though clad in Ciceronean elegance. 





Now, compare that with this paragraph : 





| 
| 
& 
| 
|1 
it 


Ld 
admirably managed establishment 


>, and 


; and strangers, ay, and citizens, too, should 
remember that their conversation may he very annoying to their neigh- 
bors, during the progress of the performances. We noticed with pleas- 
aaa — . - —_ ure the bust of Shakspeare over the stage, and copies of the seals of the 

f city and the arms of the sta‘e, on ei:her side — they are apprepriate dee- 
| THEATRICAL REGISTER. | orations, and appear well above the new private boxes — which are, per- 
ae . — | haps, the superior ornaments of the house 
Aucust 17. Much Ado about Nothing. 


18. Fazio. 














, if we except the beautiful 
a ee | glass work, which is abundantly rich. 
My Neighbor’s Wife. < 3 

On the whole, we are much pleased with the house ; and if the 


> actors 
|} will only regard the stage in its proper light - 


as, in itself, a noble in- 
| stitution, — a corresponding satisfaction will be given by their perform- 


The Two Gregories. 





19. The Stranger. The Dead Shot. 





ances. 
A The comedy and the farce were generally very well played ; but why 
ANTErIN TOUR)AANMAAT Bim) f\ To | did »y ‘ : , shave 1e ‘sseneger. in: , > .ntrig, 
j DN cat ie) N f I\ § did the young man who behaved the messenger, in answer to B atric 
} Ge and od LBW) Saad =—_ AIR ite | : : ea 


say, ‘none of any sert,’ as if that werd sort had not anotier meaning 
— Let him, hereafter, place more 


. ——————— jthan that now generally given to it? 
| EDITED BY ISAAC GC. PRAY, Jun. emphasis on sort — which means rank, and his answer will be alto- 
gether different from that which he gave. By the way, why was the 
————— SSE | word troth pronounced differently ? 
| SATURDAY, AUGUST 22, 1835, || eFs as o in trope. 
| | Mr and Mrs Lewis, from London, appeared on Tuesd? uy evening. — 
| —_—_—— : Peete een ~ || The former promises to be a chaste low comedian — the latter performed 
at the commencement of | the parts of Bianca and Mrs Haller with tolerable success, and will prob- 
jthe next volume, w thout increasing the price of subscription ; and | ably be very acceptable hereafter, in less conspicuous characters. Mrs 
we trust that this arranzement will give general satisfaction — and || Lewis resd her portion of the play with much propriety ; but failed 
induce the friends of the work to do what they can for the support || “Biefly on account of drawling her words at the close of sentences. A 
of it. Our exchange papers will receive the work as they have | greater degree of natural voice, and much less of affectation, or the sem- 
during the past year; and as we publish no new Prospectus, we | bik seh ere is desirable. Sprightliness of voice and less action, would 
shall be pleased if they occasionally copy the table of contents.— improve her manner. Mademoiselle Celeste appears next week. 
The first number of the fifih volume will be issued on the nine- | . ios " 
lteenth of September. Persons who wish to subscribe, will do well | OO 
'to make application immediately, Terms 











Some sounded the o as in trot, oth- 


WeE shall enlarge the size of the sheet 


. Three Doilars a year — To CorrEsponpEnts. — Buckeye is always welcome —he will 

excuse us — for it is our way. 

eee Petersham is answered, one, — for what he has sent. The manu- 
script is bad. 

Tue Pveric Scnoots.— The exhibitions of the public schools 

jtook place on Wednesday last; and, as we hear, many of them ||——= — TE, 

|gave more than ordinary satisfaction. 
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Some men are independent, so far as their interests are not af.- Or tue Boston Peart, No. 50; AN ENTIRELY ORIGINAL 
fected; the man that is not independent beyond this, is a slave. NUMBER. 








A Tale ef Love ; The White Horseman, by a Soldier of 
aa the Revolution; Letters from the Mid-West, tea Down Easter, by 
Tue Passion Flower, No. 7 and 8 — Received. 
mer happy character. 


It sustains its for-||@ Buckeye; The Unforgotten ; Whaling in the reat, Chapter 4; 





Immortality of the Soul; Eloquence ; Napoleon No. 6; What shall 
|be my Theme?; A Fairy Song, by Thomas Gregg ; niateiaies Tre- 
mont Theatre ; Public Schools; Literary Notices. 


The Am. Monthly Magazine, for Auzust — Received. 
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NAPOLEON. 
No ° VU x, 


TRANSLATED FROM PAROLES ET FAITS MEMORABLES DE NAPOLEON. 


Original. 





Ar the coronation of the emperor on the 2nd of De- 
cember, 1804, hardly had the empress returned to the 
Tuileries when she retired to her apartment, and wished. 
to be alone for a few moments. Informed of this cir- 
cumstance the emperor goes to her. Judge of his as- 
tonishment on seeing Josephine supporting her head 
upon her hands, and bathed in tears. 

‘What is the matter, madame?’ inquired he with 
earnestness. 

‘What shall Isay, sire?’ replied the sensitive Jose- 
phine, throwing herself into his arms —‘I know not, 
myself; but for two hours past I have felt as if I must 
weep. Iam, nevertheless, the happiest of spouses.’ 


| 


in Lucien’s theatre played pieces in which there was 
any thing objectionable. 

On the day of the coronation of the emperor, they sent 
off from Paris an immense crown which was carried 
jaway by a balloon. Chance so willed it that it was 
found at Rome upon the tomb of Nero where it was 
\jbroken. The Duke de Bassano related this circum- 
|| stance to Napoleon, taking all proper precautions not to 
wound his feelings. ‘ Well,’ replied the emperor, ‘bet- 
iter that it should have fallen there than in the mud.’ 





Junot, while yet but a sergeant, was writing one day 
in the open air, under the dictation of Napoleon, then on 
horseback. On the instant a cannon ball passed directly 
|between them, and covered Junot’s paper with sand who 
'jumped up and said smilingly to the ball; ‘ Thanks mas- 
ter bullet, you are very obliging indeed to put the sand 
on my paper yourself,’ 

The gaiety and cooiness of Junot, charmed Napoleon. 





‘Come you are a child—console yourself. It is a His rapid advancement is well known. 


woman’s caprice. Dry your eyes—you have never, 


When they came to announce to the emperor that 


looked so beautiful as to-day. Above allon returning | Prince Louis of Prussia, the brother of the king, had 
to the saloon, let no one perceive that you have wept.— | been killed in the battle of Sarlfield, by a quarter-master 


They will say that I have made a scene for you.’ 
Think of these involuntary tears at the instant when 


‘he replied with visible discontent; ‘So much the worse, 
‘gentlemen, so much the worse! We wound princesand 


Josephine, at the height of her grandeur, ought not to} make them prisoners, but we do n’t kill them.’ So the 


have shed them; think of those painful tears which at- 
tended her upon the throne, and you will be tempted to 


brave quarter-master was not nade captain. ‘ Napole- 


| x ° 
on,’ said General Legrand, ‘was doubtless ignorant that 


say that she had a presentiment of her divorce, and of | the quarter-master, who had a hard contest witha brave 


the events which afterward conducted her to the tomb. 
When the unfortunate Duke d’Enghien saw that he 
must die, he gave a lock of his hair and his portrait to 
M. Savary begging him to remit them to Josephine, be- 
ing certain that she would send them toa person who 
was very dear to him.—- This was Mademoiselle de Ro- 
han, whom the prince had tenderly loved. — Josephine 
received the portrait and the hair which she moistened 
with her tears. Sensible of the noble confidence of the 
unfortunate prince, she instantly dispatched a trusty 
messenger to carry the hair and the portrait to their 
address. Seeing the next morning that her husband 
shunned her, she thought that having heard of the mes- 
sage she had sent he was displeased with her. She ex- 
plained it to him in the sweetest way in the world. 


‘ Has it ever happened that I have prevented you from || 


doing a good action ?’ said Napoleon to her. ‘ You are 

happy, madame, in not being forced to do bad ones.’ 
These last words which Josephine confided to the 

Count Beauhamai, and whose authenticity is warranted, 


explain the death of the Duke d’ Enghien and eat 


leon’s state of mind after this politic murder. 

Arrived at the summit of his power, Napoleon felt the 
necessity of reforming the morals, which the revolution 
had tolerably perverted. Hetherefore pronounced with 
severity against every thing licentious about his court. 
The following is an example taken in his own family: 


Lucien, his brother, possessed a very beautiful dwel-; 


ling near Neuilly. He had had constructed there a the- | 
atre where he often played tragedy or comedy with his, 
sisters and intimate friends. Napoleon was invited there | 
with the inhabitants of Malmaison.— The piece was} 
Alzire.— Eliza performed Alzire and Lucien, Zamore. 
The warmth of the declarations -- the energetic expres- | 
sion of the gestures, and the well known truth of the| 
costumes were revolting to Napoleon. On going out he 
gave vent to his indignation. ‘It is an infamous thing, "| 
said he to M.de Bourrienne with much warmth. ‘I> 
will not and ought not to suffer such indecencies. I) 
shall signify to Lucien that he must not have it again.’ | 

Then on entering the saloon, as soon as his brother | 
had undressed, he addressed him warmly, and forbade | 
him to give similar representations in future. Lucien | 
took the warning very ill. 

‘How,’ said he to his brother, ‘at home, in my own 
house, shall I not be free to act as I please? It isa right 
that could not be denied without injustice to the simplest 
citizen!’ 

‘Know that you are not a simple citizen,’ replied Na- 
poleon; ‘you are my brother, and when it is part of my 
policy and my duty to reestablish good morals, it be- 
comes you more than any bedy, not to set an example of 
bad.’ The thing ended here; but they never afterward 





| P ‘ ° . 
man like Prince Louis, had not the choice of means.’ 


One day of a great review upon the place du carrous- 
el, Napoleon was riding at full gallop along the line 
| when his hat fell off. A young pupil of the holy tech- 
| nie school who happened to be near, picked it up and 
|| presented itto the emperor. ‘Thanks, Captain,’ said 
; Napoleon smiling.’ 





‘In what regiment, sire?’ asked the young man with 
an admirable presence of mind. The emperor, aston- 
‘ished, stops, looks at the pupil a moment and replies im- 
' mediately ; ‘In my guard.’ Rapp took the name of the 
‘young man, who the next morning received his commis- 
'sion of Captain. But not having yet finished his studies 
ihe did not enter upon active service till two years after- 
'ward, although his compensation as captain was paid 





|, him from the day of his nomination. 
| 


| WHAT SHALL BE MY THEME ? 


Original. 





Lapy, shall I sing of Love — 

Of moonlit stream, and shady grove, 
Of two fond hearts that wandered there, 
To breathe their vows —a happy pair! 
But what is Lore in modern times? 

’T is only found in idle rhymes — 


| aE 
We sing of vows, —of grove, and stream, 





Alas! ’t is all a poet’s dream: 


Then what shall be my theme ? 


Shall it be a battle-lay — 
Of clashing sieel, and dread affray ? 
Of all that mingles in a fight, 
The gory field, and sullen flight ? 
The dying shrieks — the struggling breath, 
As yields the fallen man to death? 
But song like this thou wontdst not hear — 
Itis not meet for lady’s ear: 
What then shall be ny theme ? 


Shall I, lady, sing of Life? 
This, too, is but a scene of strife — 
From manhood’s dawn to hoary age, 
One ceaseless warfare we but wage ; 
The world is one wide battle field — 
We war with care — to death we yield; 
In vain do we misfortune brave, 
Our only refuge is the grave: 

What then shall be my theme ? 


Shall it be of by-gone days, 
When Hope threw forth her brightest rays = 








When Time flew by on golden wing, 

And Pleasure in our path did fling, 

Her cheerful light, and sweetest flowers, 

And Mirth did crown the rosy hours? 

Bright, blessedtime! We sigh to turn 

From scenes for which the heart doth yearn: 
This must not be my theme! 


The present is a dreary track, 

Our thoughts are ever flying back 

To that brief hour of childhood free, 
When all our life was poetry — 

Then turn with heaviness to trace 
Anew our dull and misty race ; 

The present only wakes a sigh, 

Deep shadows shroud in gloom its sky : 


It shall not be my theme. 


Cannot futurity inspire, 

And wake to song the silent lyre ? 

Cannot we, with prescience bold, 

lis hidden inysteries unfold, 

And sing of things to come, with strain 

That shall revive our hopes again ? 

Ii may not be —a secret spell 

Moves o’er its chords to hush their swell : 
It cannot be my theme ! 


Be thou my theme, O Death ! —to thee 
Will we pour forth our minstrelsy — 
To thee, who bringest glad repose 
To hearts bowed down, and crushed with woes! 
When folded in thy mighty arm, 
We are released from every harm ; — 
Then take our lay! Our humble song 
Is thine — to thee it doth belong! 

Death — Death shall be my theme! 

cC.Pik 





A FAIRY SONG. 


BY THOMAS GREGG. 


Original, 





Tue stars shine bright 
And clear to-night, 
And fire-fly lamps are gleaming — 
The wood-fire spark 
Illumes the dark, 


And meteors high are streaming. 


Upon the hill 
Each leaf is still, 

And silent is the bower — 
Then weave the song 
And dance along, 


Until the morning hour. 


Within the ring 
We'll dance and sing 
* Till glows the rosy morning — 
Far o’er the sky 
And mountain high, 


His beams all earth adorning. 


Then join the ring, 
And joyous sing, 
While fire-fly lamps are zleaming — 
We’ll sing our song 
To-night, as long 
As heavenly lights are streaming. 
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